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Introduction 


This booklet is intended for those who love Cyprus and 
are interested in the welfare of its people. It attempts at giving 
a solution for bridging the gap that exists between the two 
communities which affects and partly creates the island’s 
economic and social problems. In the last analysis this cleavage 
has a bearing on the very existence of the country. At the 
same time an attempt is made at putting forward a number 
of proposals for solving the most important economic 
problems that beset Cyprus, especially those pertaining 
to public finance, the stability of its currency, its eventual 
joining of the European Economic Community or other 
European groups of confederated states, the streamlining 
of its Government departments; and above all in imbuing 
to all Cypriots holding positions of responsibility a spirit 
on the one hand of self-help and on the other hand of 
true love for all Cypriots, irrespective of race or creed, 
which are so important things in bringing about a solution 
to the problems at issue. 
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OUR DESTINY 


THE IMPORTANCE OF UNITY 

The abolition of the income tax law in December 1961, the abolition of munici¬ 
palities, the worsening of relations between the Greek and Turkish communities, the 
recent increase in import duties, the financial difficulties encountered by the Greek 
Communal Chamber are but few yet clear signs that the ship of state is going through 
rough seas. To the average Greek Cypriot all this is due to the provisions of the 
Zurich and London agreements. 

For a moment let us glance at the past for the sake of forecasting the future, 
like the old lady who was complaining where the younger generation was heading. 
She was told she would do well to consider where it came from. The Zurich agree¬ 
ment was the outcome of the emergency. In fact it goes deeper than this. It goes 
to the policy of “union and only union” followed by Greek leaders during the period 
of British rule. This was a policy dictated by sentiment rather than strategy. Have 
a look at an atlas, look at the position of Cyprus; then look at other Middle Eastern 
states; then look at Greece. It was obvious that union was not possible except by 
conquest; and this was not possible either. 

As fas back as 1946 I drew the attention, through the Social Progress Society, 
of the political leaders that the only possible course we could take was through 
constitutional development and the acquisition of self-governing powers. Through 
a process of evolution we could become masters of our own house and finally unite 
with Greece if we wanted to. At the same time I drew attention to the importance 
of the Turkish factor that needed careful handling and necessitated the granting of 
certain guarantees acceptable to the Turks. One of the four principles of the 
Society was “the taking of those steps that led to the moral improvement of the 
Cypriot people, through unity amongst the Greeks and the close co-operation between 
Greeks and Turks”. Furthermore and in the constitution of the Society (published 
in 1948) it was stated that the Greeks should help the Turks in an unselfish and 
sincere way. Few in those days realised the importance of these considerations. 
Some friends and I published “Proodos” newspaper and for three years we tried 
to bring home to the leaders and the public at large the importance of acquiring 
above anything else constitutional liberties at home and developing closer co-opera¬ 
tion between Greeks and Turks. 
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The course we advocated was not taken. The granting to Cyprus of a consti¬ 
tution was generally described as the “torpedo of enosis” and those who advocated 
it were looked down upon. It was not realised that political liberty really meant 
the becoming the master of one’s own house. We looked for liberty in union out 
of subconscious reaction to colonial rule and we were thus being carried away by 
our sentiments. In fact the history of mankind shows that man seeks—and usually 
finds—what he believes to be his political freedom in secession rather than union. 

Union and only union was essentially a negative policy. It implied the denying 
of all proposals and could only be coupled with the use of force. Eventually we resorted 
to force; and the events that ensued followed an inevitable orbit that we could forecast 
but did not do so. The impossibility of union with Greece became evident. The 
importance of the Turkish factor became prominent. The value of self-govern¬ 
ment as an expression of political liberty became obvious. The odds weighed heavily 
against us. The Greek communists and left wingers were passive. The Turks 
were in revolt, fearing that union with Greece was our aim. Greece in the end 
became dubious fearing the worsening of her relations with Turkey and the fate 
of Greeks in Turkey. As we moved along the road that led to a dead end the 
Zurich agreement was reached. All along the line we were confused in our mind 
between political freedom and union and considered the one as necessarily equivalent 
to the oher. For this season we turned down the Winster proposals in 1946; then 
the Radcliffe constitution in 1957 and finally the Macmillan proposals in 1958. 
Eventually we reached the Zurich agreement by force of circumstances. 

We blame for this almost everybody. I suggest it is time that we took count 
of the course we decided to take in seeking for political freedom and did some self- 
criticism. Our responsibility in this respect must be shared by some of the political 
leaders in Greece who roared like a lion back in 1955 and the roar was heard 
on the shores of Cyprus through Athens radio. 

If only the course of securing constitutional liberties I so strongly advocated 
were followed, so many lives would have been saved, our good relations with the 
Turks would have been conserved, friction between the British and the Greeks 
would have been avoided and the unnecessary waste of material resources during 
the emergency would have been spared. Furthermore and if we wanted union that 
course was the only one that would enable us to attain it. 

However, whatever was done was done in good faith. Digging into the past 
is not a good thing. We must condone and forgive and ask ourselves where do 
we go from here. As Thomas Jefferson said “/ like the dreams of the future better 
than the history of the past” 

The Zurich agreement is as good as the men who want to apply it. In 
principle it has one advantage in that it has made us masters of our own house. 
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It has per contra one disadvantage in that it divides the country. The provisions 
pertaining to the rule of 70 :30 as between Greeks and Turks in public departments 
(and 60 : 40 in the Cyprus army) are not as important as the)' look unless we view them— 
and I hope that for once w’e stopped doing that—with sentimentalism. The rule 
70 :30 in an inverted way says that there will be so many more Greeks employed 
in private industry and trade than I u.rks (if this was objectively expressed in the 
agreement the Turks would probably be in revolt). On the other hand those of 
its provisions for dividing the country are important, especially the inception of the 
Communal Chambers and to a lesser extent the division of the municipalities. They 
tend to prevent unity, an assential provision for progress. In addition they impose 
on a small country an expensive governmental superstructure that sooner or later 
will become abortive both to the Greeks and to the Turks. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the evils of division. The Turks threaten the 
Greeks with partition. In fact partition of the island should be more dangerous 
to the 4 urks than to the Greeks; for they will be faced with either uniting with 
and be governed by Turkey or becoming a small independent state. None of these 
possibilities is promising and their standard of living may be reduced. 

The essence of the whole matter is unity. This is the cornerstone of our 
future progress. The situation at present is grave; and it has not been quite re¬ 
alised how important this question of unity is. Look at what consequences this 
lack of unity has brought about. Because of distrust between Greeks and Turks 
we lost the municipalities and a chaotic condition has been created; the income tax 
law was abolished a fact that led to heavy losses of revenue on the part of the 
state and—what is worse—to the creation of three separate bodies, the central 
government and the Greek and Turkish Communal Chambers, for collecting direct 
taxes, which can only lead to dissipation of wealth;* furthermore and because of 
the reduction in income tax revenue heavy indirect taxes had to be imposed. 

The distrust between Greeks and Turks has prejudiced confidence and local 
and foreign investors are shy in starting new enterprises or developing existing 
ones; the efficiency of government departments has of necessity been reduced and 
red tape has crept in; an economic war has started between the two communities 
who do not buy each others products, a fact that leads to the creation of small, 
high cost and inefficient productive units. This situation is most damaging to all 
Cypriots, Greeks and Turks alike. 

I he Greeks are in the majority and the onus of responsibility falls on their 
shoulders. Holding responsibility means being in a position of leadership. It also 
means doing a tough job. So far we have not entirely been living up to that 
responsibility. The Greek press has been waging a tit for tat war against the 
* The latter two bodies can collect taxes when the law is tight enough to enable them to do so. 
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Turkish press and on several occasions it has instigated friction. We have not 
applied any self-restraint in our national expressions, especially on occasions of 
Greek national days. It is easy to indulge in these things but where are they 
leading us to? 

We said we are in a position of responsibility. When we blantantly celebrate 
on Greek national occasions, we cause fear and hatred amongst the Turks. The 
Turks make the same mistake for they too indulge in their own celebrations. Let 
us hope that they will stop, especially if we give them the good example; but they can 
afford to do that for they are in the minority: we cannot. We have not given 
enough emphasis to purely Cypriot national occasions, such as the 16th of August, 
our independence day; for these will tend to bring about unity. We have not as 
yet completely honoured all the provisions of the Zurich and London agreements. 

Some of these provisions are hard to accept and give to a minority priviliges 
which are likely to affect the smooth running of the state machine. However, we 
must remember that we put our signature down and we have to honour it. If we 
honoured the agreement things will become much easier for all and especially for 
the Greeks, for the indirect benefits that are to be derived from harmony and co¬ 
operation between the two communities are far far greater than the ostensible 
drawbacks—mainly connected with pride—that will result from adhering to our 
contractual obligations. So much so that we may gain the confidence of the Turks 
who may be willing eventually to co-operate with us in removing by common 
consent—and not unilaterally—the worse provisions of the Zurich agreement, 
especially the ones pertaining to the division of the country, which are as much 
a burden on the Turks as on the Greeks. 

The situation is grave. In fact it is graver than it looks, for if we go on 
the way we did during the last two years the ship of state will come to grief. If 
we are passive towards or show lack of friendship to the Turks they will of 
necessity have to rely more and more on Turkey and a most unfortunate situation 
will be created for everybody concerned, including Greece and Turkey. And for 
us the Greeks in Cyprus we shall prejudice our position of responsibility and leader¬ 
ship. We must be very careful when driving the motor car of state. So careful 
as if our life depend on it—because it does. If we caused an avalanche we would 
not be able to stop it half way down the slope. 

Basically we should be one country and one people. The Turks are above 
all Cypriots; and so are the Greeks. There is greater unity in the outlook on life 
and social behaviour between Greeks and Turks in Cyprus than the ostensible dif¬ 
ferences of religion and language between the two groups tend to indicate. We 
must remember also that we are alone in the world. No one can really help us 
except ourselves. Until unity is attained the Greek side has to be magnanimous 
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and must give more than it can take. This is the basic rule of being in a respon¬ 
sible position. Tolerance is another necessary phase of responsibility. When the 
Turkish side instigates the Greek side must not react—for its own sake. Observance 
to contractual obligations is another—sometimes bitter—necessity. We the Greeks 
have to gain the confidence of the Turks. Otherwise we sink to the level of the 
minority. “There is little friendship in the world” said Francis Bacon “and least of 
all between equals”, 

One of the Greek leaders with whom I once discussed these issues expressed 
doubts as to whether the Turkish side will ever co-operate, even if the Greeks per¬ 
formed their duties in full. This may be so, but in such a case the Turks would 
not have a leg to stand on and international opinion will not be in their favour. 
The Greeks must keep their hand stretched out to the Turks, always. One day, 
I feel certain, the Turks will shake it. 

On the other hand, the Turkish side must remember that they must apply self- 
restraint too. The victory they won over the Zurich agreement is circumstantial, 
created from the friction between the Greeks and the British. It is not a true 
victory and if they rely too much on it, it will fail them one day. They should 
also co-operate with the Greeks, as a first stage, in civic activities, in the chamber of 
commerce, in boy scout and girl guides activities, in employers , associations, in labour 
unions, in games. In this way they could lay down the foundations for co-operation 
at a higher level. And the same goes for the Greeks. Turkish should be tought in 
Greek schools and Greek in Turkish schools. Both communities should look at 
each other as being members of the same country. 
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IMPORT DUTIES 

“No country was ever ruined by trade” 

Benjamin Franklin. 

The cleavage is causing many sided adverse results. One of these is in the 
field of public finance. Because of lack of understanding between the two commu¬ 
nities the income tax law was abolished in December 1961 and legislation was 
enacted providing for all non Cypriots to pay income tax to the Government, whilst 
ree s and Turks to pay such tax to their communal chambers. At the same time 
overnment lost revenue. It lost the income tax that was due before December 
1961 and itself heavily involved in matters of litigation over the issue. 

And that was not all; for over the confusion that arose communal laws were 
hurriedly enacted which were presumably not in all respects in conformity with 
constitutional provisions and this led to further litigation as to whether income tax 

is payable by Greeks and Turks for 1961 and is not clear whether such tax is 
payable for 1963. 

And that again was not all. The loss in revenue that ensued, forced the Govern¬ 
ment to heavily increase indirect taxation by imposing increased duties on a large 
number of consumer goods and raw materials. The already somewhat high 
taiiff wall has become higher. The cost of living is receiving an additional boost 
and the standard of living will fall. It has been falling since 1957. In that year 
our net national income at market prices amounted to £74.9 m. whilst in 1962 it 
amounted £79 m., registering an increase of 5.4% (Cyprus Economic Review — 
1962). During the period there has been an Increase in population (10%) and in 
the cost of living (8%). It is true that during the same period again there has 
been an improvement (about 10%) in our terms of trade but it is doubtful if that 
factor alone has been able to counterbalance the fall in the net income per head 
brought about by the increase in population and the rise in prices mentioned above. 

Now it will fall more because and owing to the raising of our tariff wall the 
relative volume of our international trade—both exports and imports—will fall 
and we shall deprive ourselves of the advantage of exchanging goods with other 
countries. This is a great advantage. It is what in the economic world diffe¬ 
rentiates man from animals. Make every man cater for his own food, clothing and 
shelter and he becomes an animal; and a wild one at that. 

Another seveie drawback of raising our tariff wall is that we shall certainly 
reduce the confidence of foreign investors in investing capital in the island. Free¬ 
dom of international trade, a free exchange and a stable currency are presuppositions 
for attracting foreign capital. 

Still another matter that must not escape our attention is that the world is 
becoming smaller and since the last world war governments in most countries have 
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come to realise the advantages of international trade and are reducing tariffs, 
furthermore we may join the European Economic Community one day. By im¬ 
posing tariffs on ourselves now we are making the road to this eventual goal a 
good deal harder. 

For a small community like Cyprus, which is heavily dependent on international 
exchange of goods for its welfare and which already enjoys a degree of “natural” 
protection form the fact that it is an island where the cost of imports is augmented 
by seafreight and insurance charges, the tariff wall should amount to about fifteen 
per cent ad valorem on the average. This should be enough for any efficient 
industry to survive and prosper. Protection at higher levels breeds inefficiency— 
that the consumer is made to pay for—rather than growth. 

Furthermore it makes the Government the target of people with vested 
interests demanding protection and involves it in a vicious circle because the path 
to protection is slippery: if you protect one industry then those that deal with it 
or supply it with raw materials want protection too; and there is no end to this. 
I rotection is like a shell; and a shell does not make a good fighting fish: it makes 
an oyster. Industries grow with good organisation and an aggressive marketing 
polic 5 r . And these things are taught or disseminated. 

If all these considerations are taken into account it becomes evident that we 
are penalising ourselves by restricting the volume of our international trade. Im¬ 
ports will now fall because the cost of imported items will increase. Exports will 
eventually fall because the level of wages will rise—and so will the raw materials 
used by export industries—and their cost to the overseas customer will rise. A small 
community should not deprive itself of the advantages of overseas trade if it wants 
to maintain or improve its standard of living. 

Government are inclined to believe that they can prevent prices from rising by 
diiect price control of consumer goods. Although there may be cases where di'rect 
price control is possible and effective such cases are isolated and not of practical 
impoitance in noimal conditions. Rising or high prices is a symptom of under¬ 
lying factors, in the same was as temperature is the symptom of a disease. One 
does not cure a disease by taking an aspirin that may temporarily bring the tempe¬ 
rature down. I have great doubts whether price control will yield any practical 
results. 

Apart from other considerations it appears that there has been some lack of 
policy objective when tariffs were raised. Presumably they were raised for revenue 
purposes. Government on the other hand announced that the object was protection 
(a bad thing if that were so). I have tried to classify the goods on which duties 
were laised into groups, such as consumer goods, raw materials, items that could 
or could not be produced locally. No clearly defined policy could become evident 
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from such a classification; and it is really desirable that a policy objective should 
be laid down in all cases where such important matters as tariffs are affedted. 
Protection and revenue are two self-contradictory considerations. Taxes that are 
meant to bring in revenue should be least protective and vice-versa. 

. All told, a high tariff wall leads to impoverishment. We can still save the 
situation if we reduce tariffs again as soon as the level of wages starts rising. 
This will give Government just enough time to overhaul the income tax laws and 
impose one comprehensive law to cover the whole of the island. The co-operation 
between Greeks and Turks here is essential. The rates must be reasonable. At 
present they are too high and as a result people are trying to evade the law as 
much as they can and revenue is reduced instead of being increased. Furthermore 
and to the extent to which the tax is collected, the high rates tend in the first place 
to deprive industry and trade of liquid funds which are needed for re-investment 
and in the second place to make people and especially entrepreneurs work less than 
otherwise, for there is a limit to which people are willing to work and earn income 
if the greater part by far of that income is taken away from them. The present 
maximum rates of tax are 85 per cent for individuals and 42.5 per cent (flat) for 
corporate bodies. These rates compare unfavourably with corresponding rates im¬ 
posed by other countries. 

Here are a few examples : 



Maximum Rates 

Maximum Rates 


on Personal Income 

on Corporate Profits 

United Kingdom 

88.75% 

38.75% 

Canada 

80% 

47% 

France 

73% 

45% 

Holland 

72.5% 

47% 

Japan 

70% 

45.44% 

Australia 

66.67% 

40% 

Belgium 

65% 

40.75% 

Sweden 

65% 

40% 

Greece 

60% 


Austria 

59.34% 


Norway 

55% 

34% 

Germany 

53% 

51% 

U. of S. Africa 

47.5% 

25.75% 

Switzerland 

8% 

8.75% 


(The United States have not been included because of the proposed revision in her 
tax rates). 

The tax collecting machinery must also be overhauled. A large number of 
people who are taxable evade the law altogether and the burden falls on the few. 
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Greeks and Turks must realise that having three income tax collecting autho¬ 
rities, that is the Government and the two communal chambers, can only lead to 
waste. They must also realise that direct taxes are good for and essential to the 
community if they are not prohibitively high; and that on the other hand a high 
tariff wall brings about poverty. Incidentally this may be a lesson to both commu¬ 
nities to discontinue the petty economic isolationism which is presently rampant in 
Cyprus and makes matters even worse. The Turks suffer more than the Greeks 
in this respect for they are the smaller community. As List wrote nearly a century 
ago “the power of producing wealth is infinitely more important than wealth itself \ 
If the two communities co-operate then this power can be saved. 
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SELF HELP 


“Aide-toi, le ciel t’aidera” 

La Fontaine. 

We are a people whose very welfare is at stake; a people tom by nationalistic 
feelings between two communities which are meant to co-exist. In a situation like 
this Government must be strong; but it is itself torn through the unavoidable 
reflection on it of those who are governed. It is indeed a situation of cumulative 
growth, a snowball process, by which cleavage at lower levels becomes wider 
because of cleavage at higher levels. Still there are a number of things that govern¬ 
ment could do to save the situation. 

One of these is that it has to put its house in order, in spite of the odds. 
After taking account of the increased import duties and assuming that there were 
no evasion of income taxation so that every taxable person or corporation paid its 
income tax at present rates, I estimate that Government would absorb about 35% 
of the national income. This is too great a percentage by any standards and it 
amounts in effect to the fact that the benefit derived by Government from spending 
that income is less than the benefit that would be derived by individuals if they 
spent it themselves. In other words Government is at some stage or to some extent 
not putting to good use the money it derives from the taxpayer, either because of 
constitutional reasons or otherwise. 

T his in turn may induce people to evade the taxation laws even more than 
they do now, which is a bad thing. It is therefore necessary for Government to 
be more careful in the way the taxpayer’s money is spent. In other words it has 
to streamline the operation of its own machinery. 

In 1960 I advocated that consultants should be called in to streamline the 
Government departments, especially the revenue spending ones. Substantial eco¬ 
nomies could result from such a move. 

Furthermore attention must also be paid to the way people are hired so that 
they are thoroughly tested and proper control is exercised of their abilities and 
qualifications. Favouritism must be rigidly excluded for otherwise we shall have 
corruption. 

Still another aspect of the question of streamlining the machinery of Govern¬ 
ment is that budgets should be tightened. Fortunately Government have an excel¬ 
lent legacy in this respect for the system of budgets is a potent factor against waste. 
However, there is room for improvement. Budgets should be detailed and formu¬ 
lated on accurate statistical information and with careful forecast. Superfluous 
human power will then float at the top. The redundant personnel could be absorb¬ 
ed, if suitable, in development projects. 
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Another good legacy we have and which we should maintain and improve upon 
is the institution of standard procedures. Because of the changes brought about by 
the change in the regime the existing standard procedures should now be revised. 
They should not merely be a personnel code, but should regulate in addition the 
functions of each department and its relation to the others. A small committee 
should be appointed to effect their revision and they should not be given legal 
standing. 

Duties and responsibilities of at least ail senior and semi-senior posts should 
be clearly defined and put in black and white. Similarly lines of authority should 
be clearly defined to prevent duplication of authority and confusion. Good house¬ 
keeping procedures be laid down and observed. These are simple basic things of 
management; and one false step regarding their institution will cause a severe set¬ 
back in the economy of the island. 

Lack of clearly laid down procedures and lines of authority is causing a per¬ 
centage of the civil servants (especially amongst the junior ones) to be under¬ 
employed and the load to fall on a few. It is also making our civil servants lose 
initiative and become unwilling to take decisions. They tend to “pass the buck” ahd 
the public is made to wait a long time for sometimes simple matters. This is due 
to lack of clearly defined responsibilities. 

Then there is the problem of the constitution which breeds communal division. 
It provides for two communal chambers, which have no raison d’ etre under normal 
circumstances; and wich are a heavy burden on the taxpayer. An administrative 
superstructure is created which may well cause the ship of state to topple over. 
They are mainly in charge of matters of religion, education and agricultural co¬ 
operation. They are also vested with some functional responsibility over the muni¬ 
cipalities. 

Their existence implies a duplication of functions and responsibilities and it is 
my suggestion that these bodies should be trimmed down to sheer executive organs, 
consisting of as few persons as possible and run like ordinary government depart¬ 
ments. 

There is also another reason why the Greek Communal Chamber in particular 
should be trimmed down to the minimum provided by law. At heart it does not 
serve the Greek cause. It has been said that it is the body representative of the 
Greek community. This is precisely what we ought not to have. The Greeks 
being in such large majority cannot have a representative body as Greeks. It is 
not in their interest to do so. The very idea of representation stands good when 
the representative body acts on behalf of two or more entities. This is true of 
parliaments, the United Nations and in fact of all representative committees. In a 
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country where one element composes eighty per cent of the population, separate 
representation is not only superfluous but also harmful, for it reduces the status 
of that element to that of the minority and takes away leadership. In the last 
analysis it is meaningless. 

If the Turks want to keep their communal chamber at full strength they can 
do so. For one they have the right to do so and for another they are in the mino¬ 
rity ; although eventually they may decide to trim it down too for it will always 
be in their way to their becoming integrated in the body civic of the country. 

As far as the Greek Chamber is concerned it is clearly in the basic interest of 
the Greeks to trim it down as much as possible, quickly and without hesitation. 
The main drawback of the Zurich agreement is not to be found in the 70 : 30 
rule; nor even in its provisions about a Cyprus army. It is to be found partly in 
the partition of the municipalities and above all in the inception of communal 
chambers. One day we shall realise the damage that the communal chambers will 
have done to the country: to both Greeks and Turks; by their being a financial 
burden and by dividing the country. I trust it will not be too late before we 
realise this. 

At the same time it is to be hoped that the constant stirring of nationalistic 
feeling which seems to emanate from the communal chambers will come to an end 
from both sides. It has become an idee fixe with which both communities poison 
themselves against each other. Leaders from both communities who continue this 
stirring of feeling should have a broader outlook. At present they think in terms 
of hellenic Cyprus on the one hand and Cyprus being a part of Turkey on the 
other hand. This is a narrow attitude and reminds me of an 80-year old country 
squire who having buried three wives found himself lonely and fell in love with 
a young teacher who came to town in the autumn. Tongues wagged and the 
minister in dispair went one day to talk to him “To marry this young girl is 
considered a bad thing for you he said, “you have had three good wives and all 
gone to their rest. We fear that there is no good in this and if you carry through 
your plans it might even prove fatal” he added. Sympathetically the old man re¬ 
plied That s all true. But the way I look at it if she’s got to go, she’s got to go”. 
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SHOULD WE DISREGARD EUROPE? 


“Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay” 

Tennyson. 

Government could help in bringing about a better understanding between the 
two communities if it pressed with joining the European Common Market, or for 
that matter any European confederation of states. The economic consequences of 
such a move will be such that it is possible that the attention of both communities 
may be diverted towards economic or commercial common goals and this will be a 
factor towards unity. We should join the Common Market only if England joins 
in and not otherwise. Membership in the Commonwealth, a currency based on 
sterling reserves, a large market in England for our products and other considera¬ 
tions make it almost impossible for us to join the Common Market alone. How¬ 
ever if England is finally accepted we should follow suit, because in such a case we 
would have no alternative. We mainly deal with England, Europe and the United 
States. The United States are in this case neutral. If England joins the Common 
Market and we do not we shall lose the advantage of preferrential tariffs and get 
nothing in return. If we joined we would still be able to continue our commercial 
dealings with England and also improve our dealing with the six. This is clearly 
a case where we have no alternative. 

We have recently applied for association with the six; but one doubts whether 
association is better than full membership. As we are officially a European country 
we could in principle be admitted to full membership and this is an opportunity 
we must not miss. Association makes things easier at first. We will not have 
to bring down our tariffs as fast and possibly have to abolish them by 1966 in 
respect of goods imported from Common Market countries. We will be able to 
ask Common Market countries to contribute financially to our development. We 
will be able to enjoy virtual duty-free access to the European Common Market. 

However, there is a danger that we may always be considered outsiders. In 
fifteen or twenty years time it may be more difficult for us to renew our association 
and we may have to accept conditions which will imply a heavy deterioration in 
our terms of trade with the Common Market, especially since in the meantime 
the Market may become more integrated than it is at present and hence a more 
powerful bargaining organisation. We may not be able, remaining outside even if 
associated, to create that degree of confidence amongst Europeans as to induce 
them to invest in Cyprus and to regard the island as a corner of Europe which can 
be used as a springboard for expanding European trade with countries in the Middle 
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East. If we take a fairly long term view of the matter it may well pay us to 
become full members rather than associated members. 

Now, we have taken the wrong step when we raised our tariffs recently, in 
spite of GATT. We should bring them down as early as possible. Then ask to 
join the European Common Market preferably as full members from the time Eng¬ 
land is admitted. Make special arrangements with the Market so that we are 
allowed to abolish tariffs for Common Market goods over a period of, say, twenty 
years instead of three. The advantages of being full members in spite of the hard 
road we would have to take at first may well outweigh the immediate benefits we 

could secure as an associate member, whose position will always me somewhat 
insecure. 

The importance of a united Europe or the creation of large European groups 
of confederated states of which England will one day inevitably form part, must 
not escape our attention, for it is a tendency brought about by development in com¬ 
munications and is not an accidental thing. It is clearly in our interest not to 
remain isolated. 
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BUILDING MEN 


“The Worth of a State, in the long run, 
is the Worth of the Individuals Composing it” 

John Stuart Mill. 

I he future of Cyprus depends on our ability to build men. Economic develop¬ 
ment and material welfare are secondary considerations and in any case they are 
dependent on the quality of the people. The man in the street, both Greek and 
I urk, in Cyprus has been to some extent let down by education and religion. Edu¬ 
cation has not done enough to build his character: too much attention has been paid 
to conveying sheer knowledge. Religion has done precious little in giving him an 
idea of moral perfection and to put him nearer to or in a position to communicate 
with God. The relative lack of education of the average clergyman, too much 
attention on ritual, lack of evolution of the Church, have made the man in the 
street fear rather than love God. In addition there have been centuries of foreign 
rule. 

All these factors have tended to deprive us of a frame of mind. A frame of 
mind is not intelligence for this is innate in every man irrespective of colour or 
bleed. It is not the ability to forecast; it is not even the power to judge. Dis¬ 
mantle an engine into its component parts and you have pieces of metal which are 
not of much use to anyone. Assemble the parts in a frame and you have an engine 
capable of performing a job. At best one can define the frame of mind as the 
ability to think and take action on the basis of certain well defined moral standards, 
which enable man to tell between right and wrong, between self-respect and moral 
degradation, between keeping himself busy and remaining idle, between immediate 
short lived benefits and latent long-term values and above all to understand that 
he should not do those things that he would not like others to do to him. 

I his is the problem we are faced with in Cyprus. It demands long-term plan- 
patience and understanding on the part of the leaders in politics, religion and 
education. It is the problem that at heart all developing countries are facing. 


THE ROLE OF THOSE IN RESPONSIBLE POSITIONS 


“The mind of each man is the man himself” 

Cicero. 

To develop a proper frame of mind of the man in the street may at best take 
two decades of hard work. This work must be done if we are to shoulder our 
share of responsibility in world society. But in the meantime we can appeal to 
everybody holding a responsible position in society and ask him to tackle the problem 
of the two communities in Cyprus with the attention it deserves. It is a problem 
that we must overcome because it is more important than it looks and threatens 
to tear the country to pieces. 

It has many-sided considerations. It destroys confidence in the future of 
Cyprus, it prevents investment in the development of the country, it increases the 
cost of operation of the Government machine for it is making it unnecessarily 
complex, it deprives government of revenue (e.g. the state of the Income Tax laws), 
it brings about upheavals in the administration (e.g. the case of the municipalities); 
these things will inevitably lead to impoverishment, to bloodshed and to the straining 
of relations as between friendly countries such as Turkey and Greece. 

The Turkish leaders must be more co-operative. The Greek leaders must 
stretch their hand out to the Turks and treat them like friends. This is the policy 
that is at the same time basically in the interest of the Greeks. We should not be 
passive or lack friendship towards the Turks. We should give them a helping hand 
always. This is the load of responsibility we have to carry. 

When Churchill was defeated in the elections after the war, in spite of all 
he did for his country, he did not start a civil war to remain in power. The United 
States did not boast to the other countries that it saved them when it fought by 
their side in the last war. On the contrary it assisted them and assisted them 
generously; and the assistance was extended—at no smaller level—even to its former 
enemies. This is the way to leadership. If we the Greeks want to maintain our 
position of leadership in Cyprus we must help the Turks. We should regard them 
as fellow countrymen. I am certain we shall meet with response. A go-giver and 
not a go-getter is the final winner. 

If we do these things I can foresee the day when the Turks on their own 
initiative will come to us to discuss amendments to the constitution and especially 
the sections dealing with the municipalities and the communal chambers. 

It will be in their interest to bring about such changes, because in the long 
run the constitution may well tell against the Turks. What appear now as 
privileges to the Turks may develop into burdens on them if viewed over a period 
of, say, ten or twenty years. They, like the Greeks, are faced with few alterna- 
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tives. To partition the island would be calamity for them. To antagonise the 
Greeks would lead them to political and economic isolation. The alternatives are 
few indeed; in fact they are two: use of force or co-operation. The most treasured 
thing that the Turks can have is not the privileges granted to them by the constitu¬ 
tion but their friendship with the Greeks. This they must always conserve and 
defend. 

The Greeks too are in exactly the same situation. The road is clear. Instead 
of both communities letting their country down by not willing to admit that they 
are Cypriots (and this is no way affects their nationality) ; instead of their both 
shedding crocodile tears in trying to outwit each other: they should together pull 
the rope for strengthening the foundations of their country. 

Neither community has as yet realised that the existence of two communities 
in Cyprus is a blessing in disguise, because it tends to increase the responsibility of 
Government. If the island were inhabited entirely by Greeks or by Turks we 
would very probably have, in either case, a dictatorial form of Government. 


A RESUME 


Some people may find hard to accept some of the things already stated. As 
Voltaire said “Le secret d’ennuyer est de tout dire’’. However if we want to survive 


we have to compromise and to end this long consideration of some crucial problems 
that are confronting us, here is a policy objective for what it is worth. We have 
to move forward or fail. Government is in many ways like a bicycle: unless it 
moves forward it wobbles. 


(a) The Greek side should stretch its hand out to the Turks and give them 
help whenever the 1 urks need it. This is basically in the interest of the 
Greeks if they want to maintain their position of responsibility and leader¬ 
ship. I hey must also be mindful of their contractual obligations. Ho¬ 
nouring one’s signature always pays eventually. 

(b) The Turkish side must show greater understanding. One day they should 
sit with the Greeks and amend those provisions of the constitution that 
tend to divide the country and which are as much a burden on the Turks 
as on the Greeks. 

(c) In the meantime the two communal chambers—and especially the Greek 
one—should be rather severely trimmed down and operated as essentially 
executive organs in the fields they cover. 

(d) The laws on income tax should be consolidated, rates be reduced all down 
the line and the tax collecting machinery be overhauled, so that all tax¬ 
payers pay their share and to one authority, the central Government. Re¬ 
venue will thus be increased. 

(e) I ariffs should be reduced to their previous level as soon as income tax 
matters are straightened out and before the level of wages starts rising. 

(f) Government departments should be streamlined and improved methods of 
management introduced. Consultants should be called in, budgets tightened, 
personnel selection systems applied, standard procedures revised, duties and 
responsibilities drafted and good housekeeping procedures formulated. The 
burden on the economy of running the Government machine is high and 
Government should take prompt action in the matter before it runs into 
difficulties. 

(g) I he importance to our economic welfare of the Common Market or of 
large European groups of confederated states should not escape our atten¬ 
tion and association and preferably union with them should be our eventual 
goal. 
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(h) The idea of Cyprus as a country—reflecting the very inception of an 
indepedent state—should be fostered and more prominence be given to 
Cyprus celebrations and to the Cyprus flag. 

If the above become our objective it is my belief that this country can become 
a happy progressive land. The answer lies with our political leaders, in spite of 
the fact that they may not get as yet full support from the man in the street, whose 
fiame of mind is still under development. There was once an old wise man who 
was leveled and respected in the land. I wo youths, jealous of the man’s reputa¬ 
tion, wanted to challenge him. They went to him, one of them holding a small 
bird in his hands. He asked the old man “wise man is the bird I am holding dead 
or alive ? 1 he wise man said: “Young man the answer is in your hands”. 
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Appendix 


AN AIDE-MEMOIRE TO THE TEXT 

When that series of articles appeared in the Cyprus Mail in early March 1963 
I was attacked from many quarters, especially in connection with those sections of 
the articles that had a political aspect. I would like at this stage to state that if 
some sections of what I had written did have a political aspect it was because 
political problems and especially the inter-communal ones loom so large in our society 
that it was not possible to examine the economic or social problems that face us 
without making reference to inter-communal strife. In fact most of these problems 
have their root in the cleavage .between the two communities and are essentially a 
function of same. An unfortunate situation but there it is. 

The articles I had written had I believe a certain reaction. That was to be 
expected. Our society is sick; suffering from the tumour of inter-communal strife. 
Wbat I proposed was not a sweet - the sort of thing that is all too often offered 
to the public by people in politics-but a medicine; and people do not like medicines. 


One of the most able, if lesser known, works of that eminent British historian, 
the late G. M. Trevelyan, was an essay on “If Napoleon Had Won the Battle of 
Waterloo?” Adapting this brilliant idea to the problems that face us let us briefly 
see what may happen to us — to the Cypriot people as a whole, Greeks and Turks 
alike-if we do not do something about the communal problems that face us; in 

other words where shall we end if we go on the way we have been going the last 
two years. 


I he consequences are clear. In the economic field and if adverse economic 
conditions prevail in the rest of the world, Government will in the first place 
run into economic difficulties through loss of income resulting from the fact that 
direct taxes will continue to be collected by three authorities instead of one — the 
central Government — of which the two will be inexperienced bodies, ill-adapted 
for the purpose. At the same time the cost of running the machine of Government 
will increase for more people will unavoidably have to be employed not only for tax 
collecting purposes but in all fields of administration where segregation of the two 
communities takes place. 

In addition the high tariff wall will continue to remain and it may even become 
higher. I have plainly stated in the text the evils that will befall us and the im¬ 
poverishment that we will go through if we bring about economic isolation for 
ourselves from the rest of the world. We may eventually reach a stage where we 
shall be looking at imported articles as treasured things available only to the wealthier 
classes. At the same time the level of money wages will increase (owing to the rise in 
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the cost of living), the availability of good quality raw materials to our export 
industries will become less and our exports will eventually fall either because their 
quality will go down or because their cost will go up or because of both these 
considerations.* A good example of what I want to illustrate is our tourist industry. 
If our prices are high and if tha would be tourists do not have the choice to purchase 
all the things they need, imported or locally made, we shall eventually attract fewer 
tourists to the island than otherwise. 

Another severe drawback of a high-tariff wall is that we shall never be able 
to join as full members the European Common Market or other groups of European 
confederated states, such as the Efta which is now becoming more integrated. These 
groups will not like to have us — poor and operating antiquated practices in the 
running of our 'economy — and we ourselves will not have the courage to join them 
if we would have to go a long way to bring about the necessary readjustments for 
joining in. We thus run the risk of remaining permanently isolated or semi-isolated 
from the rest of the world. I his is a most important consideration. 

Then there is the question of attracting foreign capital. Foreign investors — 
and for that matter local ones too — are as a rule sensitive and shy persons. They 
do not like to invest their property in countries whose economies are insecure, torn 
by communal strife, where freedom of international trade and freedom of foreign 
transactions are restricted and above all where there is a probability that these 
freedoms may be prejudiced in the future. 

Finally there is the danger of the value of our currency being reduced on 
the foreign exchange. If Government loses revenue because of political considera¬ 
tions and proves unable to reduce its expenses in accordance with the fall in its 
income it may turn for help to overseas countries. If the response is not adequate 
it will exert pressure on those responsible for the Central Bank, now that we are 
going to have such an institution. If these latter are not strong enough and yield 
to Government piessure then the way will opened, through eventually a process of 
inflation, for a devaluation of our currency on the foreign exchange.** 

* Concerning wages there may develop in the end two self-opposing forces. At first the level 

of wages will go up commensurate to the increase in the cost of living, as most collective 
agreements incorporate a clause providing for wage increases in accordance with rises in the 
cost of living. Eventually and if the impoverishment of the country proceeds to an advanced 
stage, then unemployment (probably in a disguised form owing to the structure of our 
agriculture, which is based on peasant proprietorship) will exert a heavv and irresistible 
downward pressure on the wage level and real wages will fall considerably.' 

The Cyprus Employers Consultative Association have estimated that from 1955 to 1961 
out national income increased by 25.5% whilst during the same period real wages w^ent up 
by 35%. If the country becomes impoverished the share of wage-earners in the national 
income will be reduced to its 1955 level and even below that. 

** Incidentally and if a parenthesis is allowed at this stage I would advise that for at least 
the first five or six years, the activities of the Central Bank be tuned to the state of our 
overseas payments and not to other considerations, such as the so-called internal needs of the 
country, which aie subjective considerations and which may serve as cloaks for government 
borrowing. The Bank should in essence continue to preserve the rigidity of the present 
system, but it could make it a little more ramified than it is at present. Any other course 
may seriously prejudice the external (and internal) value of our currency. 
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All told we shall end up by becoming a really poor people. 

The above will happen if adverse economic conditions prevail in the rest of the 
world. Under the best conditions, especially if the present boom in Europe, England 
and the United States continues, we may be able to carry on the way we have been 
moving during the last few years without making any real progress. 

Now, let us turn to the political field. Unless a solution to the problem is 
found the cleavage between the two communities will widen. Nationalistic feelings 
will be stirred up by the extreme elements in both communities, especially through 
excesses in celebrations in which we frequently indulge and with which we into¬ 
xicate ourselves without their getting us anywhere. They merely leave us with 
a hangover. , 

The present cleavage will sooner or later turn into actual hate. In fact there 
are clear signs that this has already started and social opinion - the greatest quantum 
force in society-is already being mobilised to that effect from both sides. Then a 
spark will take place, sometime somewhere. The result will be open confict and 
it is probable that the leaders of both communities will lose control of the situation. 
Exercise of power will then be in the hands of irresponsible gunmen or of enraged 
mob. Eventually a social change may take place and we may well end up by 
having a communist regime. 

In addition, the good relations between Greece and Turkey will be prejudiced 
for they will inevitably be drawn in the conflict. The eventual outcome of this 
may be far-reaching. For certain, however, it will not be pleasant for anybody. 

Now these will be the results if we continue to go the way we have been going 
so far. To sum up, in the economic field and so long as economic presperity prevails 
in the developed countries, we may be able to carry on the way we have been 
moving the last few years without making any progress. If a world recession sets 
in, I fear that we shall meet with insuperable economic difficulties and go through 
the process of impoverishment outlined above. In the political field the present 
cleavage may develop into hate on a wide scale and finally into open conflict. In 
short the ver) r existence of every Cypriot citizen will be at stake. In addition friendly 
count lies like Greece and 1 urkey will be involved and their relations will be strained. 

These lesults remind me of the story of a diplomat who, upon his arrival in 
Washington, was conveyed by taxi to his embassy. As they passed the Bureau of 
Archives he read its motto aloud: “The past is but prologue”. “Very augustly 
put he remarked. In plain American” said the taxi driver “that means you 
ain’t seen nothing yet”. 

So much for looking at the problem from the point of view of what will 
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probably happen if we go on the way we have been going during the last two 
years. I have applied G. M. Trevelyan’s brilliant idea in this instance and trust 
that the possible results that 'have been revealed by this method are clear. 

NOW let me come to the question of throwing some light on a few points 
from the text in regard to which I was attacked from various quarters. These 
points are first that the Greek side was offended because I suggested that self- 
lestiaint should be applied in our national expressions, especially on occasions of 
Greek national days. Second, exception was taken from some quarters when I said 
that we are alone in the world and must rely on self-help; and finally I was 
accused of being in favour of the Zurich agreement. 

Concerning the first point I appreciate that it is hard for the extreme nationalist 
elements of the Cyprus Greeks to accept a suggestion which is contrary to practices 
which have been followed for decades: admittedly without success or concrete results. 
I nese extreme nationalist elements have been used to organising parades and other 
similar forms of celebrations on Greek national occasions. And the same goes for 
the extreme nationalist elements amongst the Turks. We could indulge into these 
celebrations in the days when the island was administered by the British, for they 
held responsibility in their hands. Now things are different. We are an independent 
people that must exercise self-control if we are to survive. 

I he Greeks are in the majority and in a position of leadership and if they 
want to maintain that position they must apply self-restraint, for otherwise — and 
as I have plainly stated in the text—they cause fear and hatred amongst the Turks 
and eventually they will end up by losing that leadership and reduce themselves to 
the level of the minority. In other words it is in their interest to apply self- 
restraint and I believe that indulging in an excessive way in nationalistic celebrations 
docs positive harm to the Greek cause. 

Above all, however, let us not forget that we are an independent state, the 
state of Cyprus, through which we have become masters of our own house. Referring 
again to the history of mankind, being masters of our own house is the highest 
form of political liberty that man can attain. 

Let us also be mindful of the fact that we are a member of the United Nations, 
the Council of Europe, the International Labour Organisation, the International 
Monetary Fund, the Food and Agriculture Organisation, the World Health Organi- 
sat.on, GAT 1, U.N.E.S.C.O. and other important international societies and 
organisations (41 bodies altogether). Now do we want to retain these precious things 
01 do we not? If we cherish these things and want to retain them, we must not 
be confused in our mind and must not keep one leg on the road to enosis and the 
other on the road to independence. It is in our interest to keep both our legs on 
one track. This will give us a firmer position than otherwise. The alternative is 
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that one day we shall fall apart and do damage both to ourselves and to the country. 

Let us have a look at what goes around us in the rest of the world. The 

Americans do not consider themselves as Anglo - Saxons but as Americans. The 

Welsh and Scots consider themselves British in the first place and as Welsh 
or Scots in the second place. The Swiss are above all Swiss and do not consider 
themselves as Germans, Frenchmen or Italians. Can any one imagine what would 
have happened to Switzerland if, say, its German population celebrated on German 
national iholidays and claimed union with Germany? The days of that country 
would be numbered and so would be those of Belgium if, say, its French 

speaking population celebrated on French national occasions and considered them¬ 

selves Frenchmen more than Belgians; and so would be those of Canada if, say, 
its English speaking population considered themselves more Americans than Canadians. 

The Scandinavians consider themselves as Swedes, Norwegians, Danes and 
Finns above anything else. The South Africans as South Africans and not as 
Boers or Anglo-Saxons. The Latin Americans as Venezuelans, Panamaians or as 
the case may be rather than Spaniards. 

When you ask the nationality of an Arab he will tell you in the first place that 
he is Lebanese, Egyptian, Iraqi, Saudi Arabian or as the case may be, and then and 
as a second consideration he will say that he is a member of the Arab speaking 
peoples. The average Australian will say that he is Australian and be proud of it; 
before stating that ihe is of British, Italian or German origin. You can look around 
to almost every country in the world and find similar examples. 

Both Gieeks and Turks have been applying so far a kind of nationalism which 
is antiquated and actually out of date by more than a hundred years. We have 
closed our eyes to what goes around us in the rest of the world; and have not 
drawn conclusions from the examples of other countries. A good example of what 
I mean is the European Economic Community, which consists of nations some of 
which have been bitter enemies for decades and were as recently as twenty years 
ago involved in a death and life struggle against each other. These countries are 
now united in an economic confederation of states which shows signs of becoming 
integrated into a political entity. The builders of this confederation did a sound 
job and were not accused — as I was — of putting forward “unacceptable” ideas, when 
I advocated that Greeks and Turks in Cyprus, basically fellow - countrymen and 
not former enemies, should live together in an atmosphere of peace and co-operation. 

Once the country is united it can form part of a group of confederated states, 
the existence of which exemplifies modern trends brought about by economic consi¬ 
derations, without losing sight of the fact that it is already a member of the 
Commonwealth. 

Concerning the second point, namely the fact that I said that we are alone 
in the world and must rely on self-help, the issue depends on whether we decide 
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to put both our feet on the road to independence. If, as I hope, we do then we 
must do our best to find a solution to the acute inter-communal problem with which 
we aie faced. I have put forward a solution in clear terms for what it is worth. 
It is up to us to move forward. 

Help will then come from many quarters and we have already had ample proof 
of what can be done to our small country. The United Nations have sent in 1960 
a team of experts under Professor Willard L. Thorp who put forward valuable 
suggestions for a development progamme. The United Kingdom gave us a grant 
of £12.85 m., to be spread over a period of five years starting from 1961. The 
United States has provided since 1961 grant assistance in the form of agricultural 
commodities and technical assistance amounting to almost £3 m. and are now discus¬ 
sing development loans amounting to about £1.5 m. 

Concerning loans and during the same period, namely 1961 to 1963, a number 
of loans were secured, in order of importance, from the International Bank of 
Reconstruction and Development, the United Kingdom, the United Nations Special 
Fund, West Germany and the Re-settlement Fund of the Council of Europe amounting 
to a total of £9,340,000, in addition to the loans from the United States mentioned 
above. 

All the above tends to indicate that the (western) world is looking after us 
and has proved willing to give a helping hand in a liberal way. Foreign aid, 
judiciously given and carefully used, is of invaluable help to our young Republic 
in its present stage of development. The more developed countries can stand by 
our side and what they can do for us — until the time we can stand on our feet — 
is such that one cannot help remembering, in an adapted form, what George Crabbe 
wrote in the early part of the last century in his “Library” : 

“ . they give 

“New views to life and teach us how to live; 

“They soothe the grieved, the stubborn they chastise: 

“Fools they admonish and confirm the wise. 

“Their aid they yield to all: they never shun 
“The man of sorrow, nor the wretch undone; 

“Unlike the hard, the selfish and the proud 
“They fly not sullen from the suppliant crowd; 

“Nor tell to various people various things, 

“But show to subjects, what they show to kings. 

Some of this assistance is implemented with difficulty because of internal consi¬ 
derations brought about by the cleavage between the two communities. If we could 
solve that problem — and to repeat it is up to us, and especially the Greeks, to take 
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the initiative in the matter-then we could become such a happy peaceful land to 

tLV ] 6 ° i tHe WOrId ’ 1 am Certam ’ wil1 give am P Ie guidance and will extend 

the .help we need, especially in these present times when the standard of living 

peoples ln developed countries is on the upswing. Let us not miss these opportunities 
th,ough failure on our part to solve our domestic problems. 

Concerning now the Zurich agreement per se, I have clearly stated in the text 
that I was one of those few Cypriots who raised their voice from 1946 to 1949 
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The Zurich agreement is not a particularly good document and judging from 
s contents it seems to have been rather ineffectively negotiated on behalf of the Greek 
C Pnot, In spite of this we now have to face the fact that the Zurich eem 
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Concerning the question of Greet leadership, we the Greeb must be careful 
erenttate between leadership and domination. Leadership brings about respect, 
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co-operation and progress. But it is a hard thing to exercise. It implies self- 
restraint and true care and love for the “other side”. I gave ample evidence in the 
text of what leadership means. The true leader is amply rewarded in the end 
and as I have said it is the go-giver and not the go-getter who is the final winner. 

Finally we must remember that we are not dealing with enemies but with 
Cypriot I urks, fellow-countrymen of ours, to whom we must extend unselfish care. 
As for the Turks - and at the risk of reiteration -1 would like to say that the 
most valuable thing they can have is true friendship with the Greeks. Given these 
assumptions, then the land can become progressive and peaceful and be able to live 

side by side in a state of friendship with its major neighbours, Greece and Turkey. 

I his is our destiny. 
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